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WOMEN IN HAMAGEHEflT: LEADERSHIP THEORIES . . 
RESEARCH RESlflTS , ..AIID FUTURE OF. RECTI OMS 

Lfiida Putnain, Purdue Univarslty 

The tftle'of this prograffl '"The Feniali as a ynlqua "Coniponent In 
Communicatton Research" stems partlcytarly amalo-gous to m ongoing Mr?- 
trovarsy ^^#1thfn ctrcles of orqsn1iat1orta1 trainers and human resouricia 
ipeclaltsts. This debats, which Is qtiite ferviint in thte asserti yene.ss- 
training arenas centers m the dual -qui ries, ^Should v^e offer separate 
fflanagerlal training progranis for men and women?' and If so, -Why?' 

Ihe theme of 'unfqufeness of women* In communf cation research and 
nianagemant training %%%m% a particularly saTlent ant for several rea- 
sons. Firsts continued emphasis on sagmentation between woman and mm 
Mn lead to tthe problains we %m with sbme af the literature an sex 
dIfferaTicas, i.e., a tandancy to rely on sex-itereotypa role theorfei; 
i^hfeh often direct us to Insignificant risearch questions and to self- 
avfdenti^even tautological 5 answtrs. Thus the Issiie^ *Ara mala raanagars 
mora assertive and emotionany stable than female managers ari?' 1s a 
qiiiry wMch, although congipuertt wfth tralt^role predfettons* Ignores the 
ultiiiiate test for wnducting research^ that Is, !f dffferencas exist » 
art they important to us? or how da they contribute to our theoretical 
yndarstandiftg 0 manageriaV systems and the role of comnmnlcatton within 
such sys tarns? . \ ^. . 

An addttional probleni with this approach Is a tendency to. perpetuate 
dyills^ between the sexes thrbugh a priori assumptions of differences. 
It seenis that socialiiatien €Kper1ences, which potantially fnfluince com- 
wufiiMtivt behaviors ara fiot neatly pi geonhoTed Into tm discrete slots, 
Thtt|,b1 polarity of gender, whethtr determined by anatomic characteristics 
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Of by self-report measures of [nascul1n1ty-fefnin1n1tyt mt only artlfi- 
cttlly dtchotomotlies aod over-sf mpK f1es a compie)^ vaHibl€ but also 
argues tautological ly for distinctions between men and mmm (Johnson 
and Leek, 1975; Patton and Patton, 1976; Constantinople, T973). / 

This cHtfcIsm, however 5, is aimed at research which conceives of 
gender as a dlchotomous vaHabli* Investigators whfch focm on androgyoy 
Of on mu1ti-d1mfmslQiial approaches to deflnfng gender attempt to eniend 
tha epistemologlcal trappings embedded f n * assyinptions of duallsni (Bm^ 

A second problem In foctjslng on women as a unique cpfnponent stejris 
from an ethical concefn* Will isolation and eKamt nation of wmen mana- 
gers apart from man managers perpetuate the ttatus qm bj/ proy^ldlng 
evidence of stereotypic differences? (Johnson and Uck, 1975) In 
effectt if w focus on the uniqueness of woinen In a luparvlsory roles 
we may Inadvertently extend the already escpanslve pomr gaps between 
men and mmn In organizations. 

Tit, despite these potintlally Inherent difficulties, 1 advocate 
the pursuance of research on mmn e?cacut1ves as a unique component In 
th^ organfEitlonal setting, but only with careful, unriiiifttlng attention 
to the stliet1a?i of theoretical perspactlves which .underlte our Work 
and to the subsequent Implications of our findings a To this end ^ this 
paper presents a review and cHtlque of women in manageniefit litefature 
in three conceptual and theoretical domains ^ trait and role theory, 
managerial style and teadershlp effectiveness, and systems theory. 
Throughout this review, I will attempt to hIghTlght the Implications 
of each perspective for cominunlcatlori rastarch and the .assuniptlons about 
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the uoiqueniss of women ^hich undergird each of the three areas. Fin- 
ally, this p'?:per will cort elude with suggestlDris for futura reseafch* 

TfT^ G^rgat Womari Theory or The Trait Theor y Revisited 

In mr society the Iniage of a successful leader is a person who 
Is aggressfvejj forceful ^ competitive, achievement oriented, self- 
corifldent^ amd Independent. These traits tend to be more often asso- 
cfated '^ith men than with wofnen, ^omen are generanj depicted as emo- 

. ttlonai , passive, dependent* nurtural ^ intuitive^ and submissive. Thus 
a woman manager often finds herself pi aced fn a double bind* If she 
displays tht culturally defined traits of a i^omans she is rejected as an 
unacceptabls rnanager. If she acts according to the male defined fole 
of a leaders she is CDndtnined as being unfeniinine* Stnce the woman 

^manager cannot Blmul taneously, conform to society's expectations of both 
woman and inanager* she Is faced with a paradox. The either-or nature 
of these choices pt^larlzes those who advise women managers and confuses 
the womeFi with contradictory recommendations. 

In publications for the mmnn executive , three commonly mentioned 
sets of 'pefsonality traits are. aggresslyeness and dominance, self* 
eofifidence and sel f*esteemj, land emotional control and sound judgment* 

^ ■ J ■■■■ 

A review of this literature Illustrates that (a) women face a double 
bind in the (nanagement role, (b) th^ advice they receive Is often con- 
tradictory, and (c) the research on these traits does not support the 
biltef that thej^ are crtttcal to effective leadership, 
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Aci(^esstver>'6ss and Domtnanee vsfsus Dependency and Submission 

The words •agg»*ess1veness' and 'dominance' often appear Interchange 
ably ln literature about women In management. Even though these terms 
my conniote dlffirent aspects of the same ..concept, authors rarely differ 
entiiate between them. Some wrltefs agree that aggresslvehess Is an 
essential quality for women mana-jeps, whIH othefs temper this conclu- 
sion by ^pointing, to the negativa effects oftoo much donilnance or sug- 
gest that men are repeTlBd by aggression, critical when women Tack 



As an advocate of the former posftlon, Oremer (1973) contends ^ 
that ferfsale executives should: 

be aggressive when called for— force yourself to be assertive. 
Subopdinates Pely on you to settle gplevances,, get them penutner- 
atlon that they deserve, and take action on problems they are 
not Im a position to solve. Fear of making a mistake may seri- 
ously impair your ability to function on the job. However, 
\iomn should not become, defensive about being a woman and over- 
compensate by being aggpesslvely high-handed or heavy handed 
In deal tfigs with them (m^^^ (p. 16) 

On the other hand, Basil's survey of 316 manageps (102 female, 214 
male) supports thej belief that aggpessiveness Is 4 nagatlva quality for 
female managers. He found: ■ . " 

Negative attitudes on the part of meni appeap confined to women 
executives who show a tendency to deiiand equality, to try to be 
masculine, to Insist on asserting ego, to be doffllneerlng and ag- 
gpesslve. Some of the attpibutes found necessary for success In 
management, such as aggipessf Veness have been found by women 1n 
thelP social pole to repel min .... If men cannot accept 
harshness and aggressiveness In women, can women perform a mana- 
gerlal function utilizing more womanly attributes and be iccep- 
ted? (Basil, 1072, Pp. 96, 108) 

Due to the, papadoxlcal link between these two seemingly contradlc- 
tor^f positloris, H Is not unusual to find both stances advocated within 
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the same pybllcatlon. When lyncfi enumerates the attributes for success 
ful female leadershlpV she urges women 

to be strong but not aqn^^^'ssive . * • (to) be self-^assertlye, 
(to) rnako the right/ decisioas quickly and (to) handle subordin- 
ates with humor and ftrmness, (Lynch, 1973* p, 27) 

Later she points out that fear of being too aggressive Is one of the 

'hang-ups' feniale 'supervisors face 1n executing their nianagerlal duties. 

m 

Discussions of aggresslvwess or dominance as personality traits 
of femali? leaders suffer from ambiguous meanings aligned with these 
words. This is evident 1n the wide variety of terms used to describe 
aggressiveness: 

1) assertive^ heavy handed (Braniers 1973) 

2) demanding, asserting ego, domf neerlngs harshness (Basil , 1972)^ 

3) firmness, strength (Lynch, 1973) 

4) self-in1t1at1ve, drive, fortitude (Woods, 1975} 

5) ovarreactlng, forwardness CEpsteln^ 1973) 

It Is apparent from this semantic confusion that the ternis •ag- 
gressiveness* and 'dominance' do not refer to a simnar set of leader- 
ship skills and behaviors; thus, definitions of these, traits are not 
Interchangeable. ^ 

The feminine traits of depandincy and submissi veness are outgrowth! 
of a lack of sel f-asstrtlon. What our culture deems feminine are de- 
rivations of dependeney. Men usually select aggreislon or detachment 
when faced with anxiety* whereas wofrten traditionally opt for dependency 
whlcht In tarn, leads to submisslveness, self-iffacement, and fear of 
selt-assertlon. Yet, for some ftiale executives * a wofnan must meet their 
expectations of a dependent female or she threatens their masculinity. 



If shi Is not dependent on them, they may wfthhold Infonnation she needs 
or use her as a scapegoat, 

. - s 

t s 

As with rt comitiendatlons about aqgress1v^ene$St advice on female iub* 
mlssivoness Is often Inconsistent, Some authors feel that dependency 
Is a nigatlye attribute for successful femal e Jeadership; others tend 
to qualify their rejection of this trait with reservations abput when 

m 

and how v/onien shQuld relinquish it, 

Ona question left unansv/Gred by many of these writers Is whether 
these traits actually are Important to one desirous of being an effec* 
tlve leader. Research does not lend strong support to tbis assumption 
(Stogdill, 1974)* In fact* the relationship between dominance and 
effective leadership was generally low and hlrfg^d upon a range of situ- 
ational factors. No evidence can tfe found to link aggressiveness to 
such fnanagenient skills as tsckling challenging assignments s setting 
achievable gQals* plannlngi organizing! persuading, conciliating, and 
conveying enthusiasin. Thus the notion that successful managers are 
dominant or aggressive may depend on the situation she or he encounters. 
It -Seems futile to talk about degrees, too tnuch or too Httle^ dominance* 
Consequently whan authors admonish female executives to be more or less 
aggressive, they continue to nurture the double bind women face. 

S elf- Con fidertce and Self-^Esteem * 

Lack of confidence In her abilities to excel Is another problem a 
woman manager encotinters. In a survey on the relationship of self- 
concept to sex-rolt stereotypes, women reported lower opinions of their 
self^worth than did men (Rosencrantip et^al., 1968). This phenominon 
seems llnkad to the high social, deslfabnu^ of masculine characteristics 



Whan self-esteem Is Inversely relatGd to femininity, yet positively 
linked with feelings of competence, women must struggle with ah Identity 
doubli bind* However, since rilost of the research on self-esteem focuses 
on eollege-afje or high school women* v/e do not know whether male and 
female managers differ on perceptions of sel f^esteem. 

Studies on the trafts of leaders conducted from 1904 to 1970 re- 
. veal that self-confidence is one characteristic which has shown a con- 
sistent and positive relationship with leadership (Stogdill, 1974), 
The findirigs^ suggest that leaders rate higher than followers In self- 
confidence and self-esteem, Hov/ever, the development of self-confidence 
Is highly dependent upon the way one Is treated. In a job' setting 
vsforkers need support and positive feedback to increase confidence in a 
partlculaf Job and this reinforeement Is contlngent.on effective per- 
fprminci* Therefore, whether. one becomes self-confident depends upon 
Whit the situation is and how they have been rewardsd for their per- 

fennance In previous siinilar situations. 

* ' - ■ 

Bttptlonal Control and Sound Judgment 

Emotional versus logical is a popular stereotype for contrasting 
sax differences In naking dec^^ons. In Basirs survey almost three- 
forths of the 214 male respondents (71%) and a significant percentaga 
of the 102 female supefvisors (491) agree that women are more emotional 
and Itss rational than men (Basft\ 1972)i 

Surviys of male managers consistently report that men feel women 
ire tempermentally unsultad for management i that Is, they are too emo- 
tfonil and tense for work that requires objectivity, analytical skills, 
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and careful riasoning. Moreovep, 1n Scheln's survey of 300 middle- 
Hihfi supervisor's, subjects |deritlf1ed emotional stabntty, aggresske-- 
■ness, self-reliance, desire for responsf bHlty , and objectivity as the 
requisite characteristics for successful managements, for both men and 
women. Thus, the perceived sljnnarlty between the characteristics of 
successful managers and men In our society Intensifies a female mana- 
ger's role struggle (Scheln, 1J7J,J9X5}t- - 

Some writers who acknowledge the prevalence of this belief caution 
female executlvis to control their emotions, avoid being whimsical or 
disorganized in reasoning^ and to remalh cool and dignified In a crisis 
This advice, though » tends to foster the double bIndV If a woman is 
too emotional, she's an Ineffectual executive who behaves like a female 
yet if she's too cold and aloof, she becomes a parody of a man. 

Again the research findings do not support the contention that 
Itadtrs are consistently characterfzed by a high degree of self-control 
Of by a lack of^.emottQnal expression. Many studies show a slight 
posltlya link between these factors aftf leadarshipi but soma reveal a 
Mro relationship or a slight negative association between the two 
(Stogdill, 1974). , . 

Aehfiveniant Hotlvatlon 

Traits of dominances-dependency , self-confidence and emotional 
control may be moderated by achievement motivation^ an attribute which 
demonstrates a positive correlation with leadership ability In twenty- 
tight studies (Stogdill, 1974), Early research on the drive to excel 
rtvials that females, due to their socialization, fear failure and 
consequently sat their aspirations lower than their male counterparts 
do (Atkinson, 1957- Stflckland, 1971). 

ERJC 10 



But Matina Hofner (19'72) . fnterprets thts low drlvg to excet' as a 
motive to-avold success. In this sinse, women. who strive for tntel- 
Jectual mastery violati appropniatt sex role befTavlof and, consequently , 
experience anxiety which, In turn, Inhibits task performance, Sfnce 
Horner's findings are based on a conege sample, Woods and Ireenfeld 
(1976) replicate the fear of success research with 18 male and .18 
female corporate executives. Their findings tio not support Horner's 
hypothesis* In fact, both males and femal^ demonstrate apprehension 
toward success. 

Other field studies demonstrate that female executives rank as 
high as their male counterparts In the desire for promotion and career- 
related outcomes, and In the drive to attain power and feelings of 
'salf-actualliatlon (Herrlck, 1973i Brief and Ollvep, 1976; Morrison 
and Sebald, 1974), In fact, a goal of many top women executives is 
to integrate their roles and achievement needs into fully congruent^ 
sel f^actualized people (Hennig and Jardimp 1977), 

Thus, it appears that female managers are either a select group of 
highly-motivatad individuals or^ that wc^en, in general , may not be as 
low in achievement motivation as Initial research reports. Perhaps 
women do not lack a drive to eKcel , but have directed this energy in 
such socially acceptable tasks as volunteer work and raising children. 

Problems with the Trait Approach 

Reiearch on the suitability of women for managerial positions re^ . 
lies hiavily on sex-stereotypie traits. When investigations depart 
from thasi assumptions and ixamine other aptitudes associated with 
managerial perforniance/women equal If not excel their male counterparts 
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The Johnson O'Connor Research Foundation, Inc*, measured 300 menand 
Women on 22 basic aptitudes. There were no discernable sex differences 
for analytic?^ reasoning, inductive reasoning, numerical and design 
memory, and objective persbnality. Howeveri men excelled women in 
structural vliualization and muscular grip while females surpassed 
males In accounting aptitude, verbal flueacyj and abstract visualiza- 
tion of ideas (Johnson * 1 975), 

In.sumi the literature on personal characteristics of effective/ 
female leadership^reflects a controversy as to whether women 'Should 
emphasfze masculine or feminine traits. These contradictions lead to 
anittietical r^ommendations which confound rather than obviate the 
dilemnias of women managers. Examples of such advice are: 

Female executives should avoid behavior that reinforces 
stereotypes about women . . ^ * They should give up 
.their own stereotypes and exert forthrlghtness (Bremer, 
1973. p. 22). 

The quilllty of a woman executive which gives her an up- 
per hand on the management level Is her feminine respon- 
siveness^ It is not only possible but preferable that 
a woman retain her feminine responsiveness without losing 
the power of assertion or even of command. Gentle as- 
sertfveness on the part of a woman Is not only more be- 
coming but, likewise^ more effective (Hackamackg .1972* 
p, 102). 

The world of work is a man*s world. Women must either 
play by the rules of suffer the consequences (Dunlap, 
1572, p. 21), 

The skills and behaviors required of good managers are 
those oriented to female stereotypes. They are trained 
In human relations i In, the maintenance of a social unit, 
and In serving subordinates' needs (Goodi^a 1973, p. 

Malt peers must.be able to recognize the same executive 
characteristics In you as they do in fellow males (Lynch, 
1973, p, 17).' . ^ 



Acciptince of stereotypical male chafacterTstits as a 
basis for supcess in management may be a nacessity for 
thi woman seeking to achieve in current organisational 
climates (Schein, 1975, p. 343). . 

Trait theorlesp while i dominant approach to leadership research 
prior to World War 11, are antiquated and Ineffectual . Over twenty- 
five years of ixtensive studies on the personal characteristics of 
succassful leaders produced Inconclusive Results on the vast majority 
of personality traits Cstogdill, 1974), Should we repeat this ap- 
proach In our study of women managers? 

Moreover, the study of sex-trait differences Is likely to In* 
crtasa rather than lessen a woman manager's role dilemma. The 
presence of counterposltlons in advocating appropriate traits for 
ftniali leaders seims Ironical in that most investigators agree that 
AcgMJzaUonsshoul d^rette-away^^ 

rolti. Yet^ the very. nature of dwelling on seK*l inked traits seems 
to emphasize male versus female attributes (Putnam and Helnens 1978).. 

In some sense our language system contributes to this problem* 
The words we use to describe sex roles s 'masculine- and 'feminine^ 
are defined by cuTturally-prescrl bed traits; consequently when we use 
the terms, 'male' orfainaleV we Inadvertently refer to the personality 
factors that define these words. Tht Invirse then follows. WHen we " 
discuss these personaltty traits we connote references to sex.- Our 

- ■ ■ V 

languigi system, -^t hen, not only depicts mep and women as opposltes,^ 
but also defines 'male* and •female' as personality traits. 

Since language patterns foster this double bind* If wpm'en are 
encouraged to beeonie more assertive, less emotional , and more logical 
than they eurrtntly are, the Implication Is that females must acquire 



these sttreotyped masctJIing traits. Yet, when writers su^qest that 
female sxecutives use their soft, gentle feminine style, they Imply 
she shouldn't exhibit any male-oriented traits. Opportunities for 
the seTf-ful filling prophecy to take effect may increase with con- 
tinued emphasis upon the differences In male-female traits, 

Baflcany, the trait approach is not^useful because it charac- 
tierizes leadership in terms of personal characteristics. It ignores 
the nature of the task, the organizational context, and any charac- 
teristics of the followers. In addition, 1t niglects the Important 
fact that leadership Is not static, but dynamic. The accornpllshment 
of the task Involves a complex interplay of forces between the leader 
and the situational factors that she or ha faces-. \ 

^Hor iover, this perspective cast^wM§flJfllO-J^lM^ie£iMy^^ 
ftninine role which Is in' constant struggle with external demands to , 
befiome masculine. Although the conflict portrays a fernare manager In 
a unique position,, It mfsrepresents her complex character and her over- 
all Impact In the organizational milieu. 

The trait approach offers little promise to conirnunlcatl on research- 
ers who view ma la- female relationships in organizations as more rnultl- 
faceted, dynamUi and sttuatlonal than can be predicted from a set of 
Static dispositions. Yet, even though some Investigators acknowledge 
the llraltations of this perspective, sesc stereotype traits fortn the, 
locus of much research on the behaviors, .styles and performance eyalu- 
ations of female executives. ■. 
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Leadershtp Styles and Behaviors; 

tfomen Executives as DeniQcrats, AutQcra ts< or Icorioclasts 

Slnci tna tarly work of Strodtback and Mann (1956) s femaliS^ara 
typecaec as the socf o-emDt1onal or malntinanM leaders of groups while 
malts art seen as the taskmasters* This demarcation bet\'/ean tha 
functions of group care'taking and thDse of task accompli shmint riieni- 
ble such leadarshlp styles as emplpyet^cantirtd versus job-eenttred 

managerial behavior or the phnosophical assuniptlons of Theory X and 
Thiory Congruent viith six-stareotyplc pred1 ctl oris, Ro bit (1973) 
posits that a fefnlnlna Itadershlp style or a parti cfpatqry. Theory Y 
approaeh, will product better results than a traditional Thtory )C 

male ©ritnta t ton;, ^ 

^.__Jftlt_dM!ptlti^ht^ 



- ftmalt executtva is usuany daplcted as an emaseulattng bitch* In a 
more moderate tone* Htnning and Jardim (1977), axplain this phanomana 
In a developinantal perspectlvi. farly carter paths of v/omen managers 
follow suecessful pirfonnanct through attainfnent of organlMtlonal ^ 
gotlSi. In pursuit of these goalsr WQfnen exicut<ves oftan davote the 
totaltty of their enepgles to tasjc activities and neglect the people 
dlminslon. Thus, the behavioral style whl^h came t» typify this situ- 
atlon was that of a canoused, impersonal , formal ejcecutivt, 

finptrtMls, fails to support titha/ 

ThaQfy X or Thiory Y patterns, llhtn 327 sirbjects deserlbt how fra- 
ternity and so>or1ty leaders should bihayet rnala leaders emerge #s . 
RiOfi authoritarian than l^rnals laadtrs ,r espteially ort matters which 
pertain to group goals, e«fc1se of power, and control of meinbers. 
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However, on fiva of the nineteen items women are seen as mofe auto* 
critic than men are* Thys, 1t %^em$ that mmkn as well as fnen exhibit 
some autoeratic charactiHstlcs (Denniafk and Dlggoryi 1966). 

In Rosenfeld and /owler*s study (1976) of personality cgrrelates 
of leadership style» dirnocratfe wonien leaders are ehariteteflied as 
opan^niinded and nurtuHng while demoeratic male leadifS art described 
as forceful and analytical. Both male anrt fecial e autocratic iMders, 
though, are doplcttd as aggfesslva and revangtful. 

Since this study saniples conege students onlys a field Inves- 
tigation of female nianagirs may yield different results. With a sampla 
0f male^ftmale banklfig supirvisors * both seKis were judged niore efn 

fective' when managers exhibited a nurturing style as opposed to a 

task-oriented One^ But a friendly^dependent style was seen as most - * 
affective .when a managep Interactid wtth a subordinate of the opposlte- 
sex. . ' ' "■ ■ 

Studies on laadership stylap It seemSt produce inconclusive find- 
Ings. Stylei as well as traltSp may be a rtflection of the way a faan- 
agir behaves fn a situation or, more speclftcallyi the way he or she 
Interacts with a particular subordinate, 
P In many respects research on leadership behaylors of women ex- . 
ecutives follow the modeTs used for studying male manageri^ Such tra- 
ditional approachis iffiploy the Ohio State Leadership Behavior Descrip* 
tion Questionnairi (LBDQ) and Fiedler's Least Preferred Co-Worker 
(LPC) to ascertain employee satisfaction with consideration and inltla* 
ting structure. In a study of 165 university staff employees, consld- 
eratlon cofrelates with efnployee iatlsfactlon at r * ^57 for female 
leaders and a r • .13 for thtir male counterparts. 



On fnftlating structuni, haviever, there were M slplfrcant dt^^^ 
Utmcet in sitTSTactlQrt wIlli mal f Qr^remaTi suplTVlTtfri^tPitty iTTd^ 
GordMf 1955). - \ 

; Slpiilaflyt In Dny and Stogdin*! investigation ]1 972) of 30 male 
and 38 feniala Aif Forct officers, subordinates dascrlbad women offi* 
j^efs as higher on const deration and production fimpHasIs than were 
mla leaden, but thise di fferences were not statistically signifi- 
cant* floreovert vtfhan business students evaluated stories which cast 
males in d fernales in four leadership styles p females were Judged 
higher on consideration than males i^fere while males excelliid In struc 
turing t^sk activities. Sex of the evaluator also influenced assess- 
inent ef jijmageria^^^^ 

'highir tlim males did (Sartbrand auttepfeld, 1976)* 

yhertas studies :With the LBDQ s.howd that fei^iales were cons is- , 
tently higher than males were on con si deration, inyestigatlons which 
used Fiedler's LPC irtYealed n^ significant diffefencts between male 
and fernala on 1nterpersQMt #nd task-oriented jt yl esj^ L Thest, fi ndlngs, 
held e^fen when ta|k strjfctufe, position power , and leader-Tiiefnber 
relatipni were fDtatad to fit Fledl^ model (Chapmanf l(nd tuthans> 
197S| Rice, Richer and Vitters^ W7), Perhaps, Fiedler's model, 
though suitable for male responses to leadership cofittngenclest might 
ba inippropfiatt for female styles of managing pwer and task situa-/ 
■tlMs* / " - ' ^ • ' • . • : . , 

Assalsmant of fnanagerlal corniniinication functions and styles re- 
presents a departure from, traditlohal approaches to the study of . 
leader behavfors. Bilrd and Bradley (1973) employed an 18-1tem vafl* 




^atlm ol JfelOAlli^^^ style inventofy^ to d^scrfbe cominynl* 

Ings pafaneled work on constderatlori atjflei of woraeii axecuttvesr 
that lir feRiales exceeded malts tn scores on. gtving Infcr^ationp pro- 
meeting happ/ relations, belnq receptive to Ideas* irtcouraglng effort^ 
shoeing concenTi and befng attintive. Og th« ether hand » males sur- 
passed females on s of dnmin&ncB^ directing conversations, and 
contentlausn^sss* Such findings niay be lOTful to manaqernent trainers 
wiio design- programs to aid woiniri In de7alDpir|g skills stjch as dtlega- 
Jtlng; authorftFi organtitn^ wDrk* tactful asseWlon of Ideas, and 
on-the-job eQunsellng (Toynes It??)* ^ 
^ — — i:ffaTttrililF^s tyl e^^ y^ri1"at^ia^^£F^W~ixi^^ " 

gerlal functions but also to the languafe pitterns^ ambedderf In these 
messages, llhereas some authors advise ^©rnen t® anhan« eredibiHty 
by ^evelbplng Mre rnaseullne sptech patternsa others argue /that emu* 
latlon of male communication styles may hinder taslc accomplishment* 

: To test these -assumptibns-r-8ate C1^ rat- 
ings of se\^tn vignettei which ajtempHftad male^steriotypi female* 
Stereotyplei and non-sextyped language^ The ratings lupported the 
use of non-itereotyplc languaga for both nales and fm^lt%^ More* 
eyeri there wire no significant dffferinces In vlgnittes v/hich de- 
plcttd men using male stereotypic language styles and those i^hich 
showed wonieTi ixempllfylng the sawe pattirns* In faett managers viewed 
aate-stereotyplc languagi as the least effictlve of the th re a styles. 

Throughout the literature on leadirshlp style, rasearchers em* 
ploy subordlnaftes* ratings of supervisory iffectlveness as Indices 



of rnanagerlal performance . the assumptfon ts that ineffectual behav- 
loral styfes Wrfv resume poOT prTfx)rniafice7 ^jirt-.-^ead&rsJilp evalu- ^ 
atlons. In turn, 'are confoundecl by other factors which have only 
tangentt at relatlonshfp to actual beha 

More speclflcaTl'y, subordinates* attitudes toward women as leade>$^, 
task situation, sex of rater T and composljtlon of work group affect 
assessment of rnanagerlal perforrnance. 

In a stiidy that controned for cornpos1t1on of the group and ta^^^^^^ 
strtjcture- groups with an equal number of niales and femaTes who had a 
positive attitude toward women, leaders jshowad fflore satisfaction with a 
f#alt_lMlerjthM_diiJMual_w!^ 

But Sfoups composed of three males and one feniale, even with nosltlve 
attitudes toward women leaders, revealed conslderalble dissatisfaction 
with their leader (Verby, 1975). It seemed, then, that sex ratio of 
groups and positive feelings, .about female managers affected performance 
evaluations , of f«a1e- leaders. 

Additional sypport for this prerofse steiroed from research on . the 
TStnen as Managers Scale (HWS), a questionnaire deslfned to assess 
attitudes toward wottien irniaMgerial situations (Peters, Terborg, and 
Taylor .11974). In research with this scaTe, Garland^nd Price {1977) 
reported that subjects with positive attitudes toward femaTe executives 
attHbuted a woman's performance to her ability and her hard work, 
while subopdinatas with negative a.ttjtudes credited luck and an easy, 
job as the basis for her success. 

l'. Attitudes toward women managers atso interacted wlt^i the nature , . 
»f the group's task. In an investlditlon of female leadership patterns 



with Wtst Point cadfts,, group members with negative attitudes toi^ard 
femali leaders performed better on a structuredt mathematical task 
^htreas those with positive attitudes excelltd on an aanstructuradj 
open*eridtd disd^sslon task (Rice, Richer^ and VitC^Me, 1977). Hence, 
t Hman^s performance evaluation in a particular task situation hinged, 
to some t)ctent^ on^har subordinates' predisposition toward a female 

Other studies Indicated that the bbx of a leadafi regardless of 
foliowefs' attitudes, affected group performance and perceptions of 
leadir behavior* In Rice, et. al. study (1977)i groups with male 
leaders general 1 y p erfo rme d be tter and eKpciMed^gmater^saA 
with the group than did members with female leaders* But In situa- 
poni yih&TM th^ group failed, to accomplish Its assigned taski male 
Itadtrs Wjirt judged more har5,yy than females ^ even though the actual 
pe^fontla^ce of the two were equivalent (Jafepbson^^^a^^ 
Hencet discrimination in pifformance evaluation based on sex-reTated=^ 
-stereotyping could potentially Jeopardize male as well as female 
valuations. 

But In regard ^;to pfomotlbllitys males continue to receive prBf- 
urential treatment (Kantert 1977), As evidence of this practice, 
JrSoo supervlsbrs responded to eltven hypothetical situations on em- ' 
ployte treatment* Managers expressed greater organizational effort 
to retain wluable mala than female employees and showed stronger 
sctloni for discipHnIng femali* as opposed to male employees. In sum, 
orgtriiiatlons foitered more concern for the careers of men than for 
those womin. As Rasen and Jardee (19^^) stressi 



, . In sifeJatfonsjwhere a/ailablt iifjfomiattQrt 1i ambigu- 
ous or contradictory, decision makers fall back on precon- 
ceivid attitudes (sax-role bi as) to a rr 1 vg a t t he 1 r ult 1 - 
Watf^dfcfslon. Only wMn^here^ari cT¥ar*cWWIes and 
qualifications do both men and women stand a chance of 
briaklng out of the st&reDt>ped parts written fo> tham." 
(p. 58) 

Probtems with Research on 
Leaders hi pStyl e and Performance 

Liadershlp style, a$ a conceptual framework for the study of 
mm$n In managiment, cQncentratei on actual behaviors of female ex* , 
tcutlyes rather than on predisposftions to behave, fet, the bulk of 
ftudlfs rev1ewadj^r\ tMj_pap^^^ 

pefciptlons of style or on assassfnent of leader performanca. Thus, 
investlgatofs setm restricted to a yiTy narrow range within the yast . 
domain of leadership behaviors* ^ 

This confinement familiar terain may axplrln why some re- - 
iearchers raadny transfer theory and practice derived from male" 
dominated studies^to-an examina^tioii ^^^^^^ 

Itm.- though / Is not in the piractice^ of replicating traditional leader- 
ship theories srathar.lt lies with the omission of comparative vail dity 
Infertation or wfth the absence of a viable ratlonali for assuming 
the suitability of thlr transference* - 

Although the style approach seems less entrenched in the double 
bind phinomena than the trait theory Is, this perspective continues 
li women •$ unlqudnitess on si^'Stereotype predictienSs e*g. , fe- 



nalelwnagers dtmonstrate higher scores on conslderatldn than do niale 
fOMfvlsorix 

Ottiitted froin these lex-startotypic assumptions is the Impact of 
organizational tnvl^W^ment on the uniquiness'^of wonten executives. 



To some extent* the leidtrshlp style modet Incorpofatas such situa- 
tlonil faciatt--as-^4^bordfMte-%tt4^ and^as^ 8iiind$ 

But even with tjie addltlon-^of these variables , leadifship stm re- 
sides pHmarny In the Individual father than the context. 

- S ystem and C Qntin gency TheoHes* 
Str uctural VaHabVes as Detennlriants of Leadership Behavior 

The contingency approach to women In management advances the. 
position that ofganiiatlohal factors dell ml tpptions for appropriate 
leadership behavior. Thusj femajejar^^^ 

a vacuum, are influenead by and, in turnt influence their imrnedlate 
environment. Unlike the trait and style parspectlves , the situation r 
rather than tbt parson » is the^most salient force in directing group 
work prpcisses, 

Leadershfp^as viewed by contingeney thedrists, -1$ a dynamic 
relationship betwefri managers and subordinates —one framed within 
such structural yarlables as organizational climate^ tokenism, power 
arid status hiaranchiaSs and formal ^informal peer relationships in the 
eofpofati^n, Thase factors , thenp act eh masse to affect managerial 
behavior as wall as pefceptions of supervisor performance* The con- 
tingency approacht thtnt supports the assuinption.that leaders adapt 
their capabllltias, i^le^ behaylprs to fit, the circiflTistances 
they tncountef* . 

^ One factor which seems to impinge on the behavioral aTternatlves 
of women e^sacutives Is organizational climate. In partlcijlar, re- 
itarchers quistionr how climate affects placament of women managers, 
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how womin superyisors perceive cUmate, and how qender of leader In- 
fluinMs subordinates* perceptfons of orgaalzational .climate, 

- Tht first qulrr guided tht fesea^^^ Loring and Walls (1972) 
who hypothestEad that female managers were sal dom found in exploita- 
tive climates and seryad only In staff positions, coordfnatlng func- 
tlonSp and personnel-traininfl within paternallstie climates. But in 
consultative and participatory environments * women functioned more 
productively in a nuniber of decjilon-maklng Ga^acHles_^_Jr45-tes-t--^^ 
-^ecoTTd^^f^TTaSpl as of 25 men and 25 women from three separata ^ 
erganizations completed a battery of tests on autonomy, ascendence,^ 
upward cor?miuni cation disJ^Drtlons risk*taking propensity, and perceived 
dljcrimi nation. Scores on these instruments suggested that male man^ 
agers viewed the Qrgarjizational climate as providing more autonomy, 
more opportunity for decision making, and more authority than did 
womin executives (Athanassiades* 1974), 

Hdreover, both Riale and female managers felt governmental and 
business. organlzatiens discrlmlnatid against women arid especially 
against those who expressed feelings of low autonomy. That Is, women 
irto fait less-independent tended, to perceive more distortion of up* 
ward communication which, in turn, precipitated closer iupervlslon 
And perpetuated feelings of low autonomy. ' * 

Additional research on the perceptions of organizational climate 
rivealed that high school facuHy departments led by a male were 
percilved as highgr In esprit dt corps and Intimacy than were dlvl- 
sloni headed by a ftmale^ while females were seen as requi ring more 
peutlne duties and *busywork. V Hgfwevtr, there were no significant 



dlffarencis between the sexes In fegard to Ifn^^esslvenesJi production 
imphasls, and pfofesilonal knowledge of the chairperson (Roussell, 

1974). ' ^ ^ ; • 

Ofganlzational culture is another aspect of climate which, no 
doubt, affects the behavior of wonien managers. Since men build and 
subsequently control most organizations , the rules, norms and policle 
of companies reflect a male-oriented culture. Thus, when women con- 
centrate on their Indiyidual capabilities and daily work problems at 
the cost of overlooking critical factors within the male environment, 
e,g*, teamwork and winning, risk-taking^ and poll tlclng, they jeopar* 
I le their chances of advancemint In the corporation (Hehnig and 
Ohi uim j 1976). ^ ^ . . 

The.ver:^ entrance of a woman executive into a male culture may 
ixacffbate her potential to adapt to the climate. That Is,' since her 
presenci upsets the balance and stability of the system, her male 
colleagues and subordinates ai?i. In some cases, testing and reorient- 
ing their patterns to adjust tolmr. This mutual adaptation process, 

howtver, is less likely If the woman 1s vlewed-as a token, an Inter- 

" ■ - . _ . '- 

loper OP a solo famale In an all -mali 'group (Harragaii, 1977*, Wolman. 

. : ; ■ ^' ' . ^ - . ' ■ ■ _ . ' \ ■ , ; 

and Franfc, 1975-, and Kanter, 1977). ! . 

Women tokens, fipresentatlves of their sex, are dtstlnctlve 

from the male majoflty and thus highly vtstble In the organization. 

This y1 si bill ty of a category type, In turn, Ifitenslfies pressures 

for excellence In performance, for confornifty to steribtypic roles* 

and for symbolic Isolation from the^maJoxtty C Kan 1977| Deaux, ; 
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Thus, thi practice of 'asking a woman's viewpoint' -or 'siUctIng 
a woman to serve on a committee' paradoxlcany functions to recogn'ize 
her endeavors while simultaneously accentuating her dlstlnctlyeness 
and her Identification with a category. In circumstances where wo- 
men.are symbols of thelr^ gender, they often feel a loss of 1nd1v1du- 
atlty and a heightened self-consc1ousne|s in job performance (Kanter, 
1977). 

This token status also affects a manager's participation In 
peer-group Interaction and her attempts to exert .power and . Influence. 
In the organization. Since peer groups constitute the nucleus of 
Informal communication In organizations,, a woman's Interactions with 
peers soetallzes her Into the formal and Informal work habits, provide 
her with' tSHt^nowl edge about organizational behavior, , and gives 
her a sense of group Identity and belongingness. . 

Too often, though, this social liatl on process becomes a verbal 
playground for power volleys and sexist Innuendos*, such games. In ' 
turn. Isolate rather than' Integrate the female executive. As Wolman 
and Frank (1975) report, male groups tend to ostracize a female member 
by blocking her contributions and by relegating her participation to ,, 
low status functions. If she rejects this position, she accentuates 
hef devfancy and Inadvertently promotes her own Isolation from the 

group. ; 

This process of sabotaging a woman's leadership attempts Is 
\, vividly niustrated In Schrahk's case study ( 1977) of three men and 

to- = ' . ' ' 

. two women on a river trip. Mhen a woman took the helm to guide the 
raft, she would comment on her Inexperience and on her apprehensions 
ibbut maneuyering tfii boatk The men, with 4 patriarchal air, would 



fnstruct her on procedures for using the Wltn and would protect her 

during the hazardous portions of the river. !/hen one of the women 

cried, ".I can't do it," the men would pause for a moment then say, 

*Of:;icourse,\you can do tt. It's easy," but the1r;manner reflected 

thoughts ofr,*Wfiert is she going'to gjve.upl'i" Thus,, the men i<nder- ^ 

mined the perfonnance of the woman by re^in forcing her Silf-doubts 

and contrfbuttng to a seTf-ful filling prophecy of failure. 

^Thls experience, in Schrank*s opinion, • parallels male cesponse 
to female leadership' in corporate settings in that males, through , 

fears of relinquishing power, unconsciously ignore or even sabotage 
^ a woman's leadership endeavors. For some men, loss of leadership to 
a female competitor symbolizes sexual Impotency. In this case, the 
nale who feels compelled by organizational pressures to, support fe- 
male leadership, yet fears psycfiological castration. Is entrapped in 
an avoidance- avoidance situation, tf he supports the woman supSr- 
' vlsory, he feels etnasculated and If he opposes her, he must contend 
with his supervisor and faces charges of. being a chauvinist. Faoed 

- - ■ - - . ■ ^'j' . 

with such choices the male supervisory may opt for sabotage or with- 
drawal (Borraann, Pratt , '-and Putnani, 1978). 

Status differences are not only related to power struggles be- 
tween thi sexes but also stem from socletaT norms of diffuse status. 
That is, women enter group situations with lower external status 
than do men. If people rely on externaT status ai a basis for per- 
fonnance expectations, worfien are likely to assume low power, 
■pproval-seeklng positions in groups while males engage In humorous ' 
rtpartie combined with d1 pact influence attempts (McGahey, 1975| 
Jtnklnsi 1978rMeeker and Weltzel-O'Nelll, 1977). - * " 
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Men and women, then, differ tn the use of influence strategies. 
While women employ Indirect, personal, and subnilsslve tactics, men 
draw from a repertoire of asserttfe, objectivi, and frequently Joc- 
ular strategies to convince- others (Johnson, 1976; Lockheed and Hall, 
. 1976). Coercive and deceptive styles of Influence were, deemed In- 
appropriate for both sexes. 

m 

In Kanter study (1977) of INDSCO, these Influence styles were 
prevalent during Informal parties and meetings. Men In mixed-sex 
grouRS entertalnad or attempted to impress women with tales of mas- 
culina prowess, with sexual banter and Jest, and with talk of male- 
oriented topics, while mtn in all-male groups Initiated themes of 
company gossip and domestic matters. In both situations, however, 
men imployed more witticism and frivolity than did women. It seemed, 
then, that the presence of a woman in a male group increased the 
earaaraderle of the men which. In turn, excalated her discomfort w1t*H 
the situation. 

■ Sexual teasing and fantasies in the Bormann, et, al. study 
(1978) also symbol ized the male-female. struggle, for leadership. In 
most instanfes men Initiated sexual Joking to undercut the power of 
ftmalf .leaders,, but In one group, the prisence of sexual themes' 
criated a climate for sanctioning a woman leader. 

Mali-female relationships, whether characterlz^ed by token sta- 
tus of firaales, differences in Influence stratefffes, or variations 
In social interaction pattirns, Involve'-negotlatlon of irvterpersonal' ^ 
as Will as team-member role definitions. Women executives must de- . ''^ 
vilop flexibli styles for adapting to specific rtlatlonshlps and 
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must avoid being pfgeonholed as mother, lover, buddy, or emascula- 
ting bitch (Bradford, 1975). this flexibility involves the sensi- 
tivity to distinguish playfulness from sexual invitation and to 
devalop witty, non-defens1ve patterns for handling sexist comments. 

In sum, women managerial patterns , when viewed from the con- 
tingency perspective, entails a complex interplay between individuals 
and structural factors , e,p*f orgaiiizational climate^ tokenism, power 
and influence strategies, and peer relationships* The uniqueness 
of women within the systems approach stems from her participation . 
In i ;predMlnant1y male-oriented organizations rather, than her as- 
cribed sex-stereotypic traits. Her uniqueness is Intertwined to her 
acceptance Into the male culture, her Job perfonnance, and her ac* 
cess to flower. As long as women continue to occupy a disproportion- 
ately small number of middle and upper managerial slots, these 
structural factors will contlnua to affect the Integration and pro- 
motion of women supervisors. 

Communi cation research from the contingency perspective could 

focus on message patterns which characterize control and Influence 

In mahagerlal groups and on the Interaction processes which serve. 

to seclalizt or to Isolate female supervisors* Such Irivestigatlons 

might cluster into the following areasi 

Rilatlonships : What communication patterns characterlie 
/ rtlatlonal contrQl definitions of effectlva and ineffec- 
tlyt women managers? How do female supervisors make 
Cho^iCiS about the approprlatehess of content and style 
of their Interactions with peers? With subordinates? 
How do women managers handle sexual teasing and male- 
Ofltnted verbal games? What messages characterize re- 
lational patterns of the solo woman as opposed to the 
non-»tokeg eKecutlvs? How do women managers acquire 
tacit knowledge abcrut norms and shared meanings about 
txptctations for behaviors? 



Influence and Power; flow do women manaqeirs adapt their 
Influenci strategies to fit demands of the situation? 
Which Influence strateqies are mor^ successful than 
others? How do female executives acquire political 
powif in organizations? What strategies do they use to 
diVflop power aniances? To take risks and initiate 
changes? To ctrcumvent unnecessary red-tape and cutfi- 
btrsome bureaucratic procedures? To develop mentor 
relationships? 

From this review and critique of the women in management Itt- 
eratura* the theoretical perspective which seems most promising 
for communication researchers is the contingency modeU This ap- 
proachs unlike the trait and style perspectives ^ treats leadership 
as a compilation of structural and dispositional variables which 
affect work-mamber relationships and job perfofmince. The com- 
municative behaviors which contrlbuta to these relationships, 
while subtle and complex, seem central to the integration, accep* 
tance, and the ©verall effectiveness of a female manager. . 

^Moreover, the uniqueness of womin in this perspective con- 
centrates more on changing the environment rather than on changing 
individuals* 
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